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COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION UP 10% WITH MORE HIKES COMING 


Everyone knows that the cost of attending college is rising, but just how much was 
revealed this week by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, director of the College and University Ad- 
ministration branch of the U. S. Office of Education. 





For this school year, according to Dr. Hollis, both the cost of education itself and 
the cost of college living are up about 10 percent. For computing purposes, education 
means tuition, fees, books and supplies. Cost of living includes travel (biggest in- 
crease), laundry, board, fraternity dues, etc. The year's total expenses in a public 
college will average about $1650 as compared with $1500 for last year. And in private 
colleges, average expenses will be about $2200 as against a straight $2000 last year. 





"The outlook is for still further hikes in education costs," predicted Dr. Hollis. 
"For next year and the next three or four years, we can expect an increase of about 10 
to 15 percent." There is some hope, however, that living costs will taper off a bit. 





Just for tuition and fees, Dr. Hollis reported, 1957-58 figures showed an increase 
over the past year of 9.2 percent in public colleges and an increase of 7.3 percent for 
private institutions. Dollarwise, the average jump was $142 to $155 in public colleges 
and $495 to $531 in private colleges. These increases are in keeping with figures re- 





leased by Dr. Hollis last year showing that college costs had doubled since 190. 


SPOT CHECK ON STIFFER COURSES 


From all across the nation, come reports of stiffer courses and instructional inno- 
vations in the public schools. Typical examples: 





In Austin, Texas, an experiment is underway to determine if the eighth-graders in 0. 
Henry school can learn algebra and thus be able to concentrate two years of mathematics 
into one year. Some 25 or 30 eighth-graders will be used in the test - top students 
who have demonstrated ability. They will take not only the arithmetic usually taught 
in the eighth grade, but in addition will take the algebra. School officials promise 
it will be no picnic for the youngsters, but promise they won't be pushed unduly. 





New textbooks and new teaching methods for arithmetic and mathematics courses will 
be tried out in 20 seventh-grade and 10 ninth-grade classes in Minnesota this year. 
The subject classes are to be picked at random, while the other classes continue as 
usual. During the year, identical tests will be given students in both groups to de- 
termine if the new methods and new materials are helping the students get a better 
grasp of mathematics. 





Changes are underway, too, in a number of Pennsylvania school districts. In Reading, 
for instance, science instruction will be continuous from the first through the leth 
grade, with the first 10 years of science on a mandatory basis. Russian language 
courses are being offered in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Clairton. Improvements and 
extension of the reading program is underway throughout the state. And an officiel of 
the State Dept. of Education predicted greater use of films, television and other visual 
aids. 
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STATE SCHOOL OFFICES READY TO MOVE FAST ON NEW LAW 


State school officers from all the states and U.S. possessions went back to school 
this past weekend to learn the whats, whys, and wherefores of the National Defense Ed- 


ucation Act of 1958. * 





Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, called the conference in Wash- 
ington to get the $870 million program into action as soon as possible. Thus far, he 
pointed out, Congress has appropriated only $40 million of the $182,800,000 authorized 
for the first year's operation - which ends with the 1959 fiscal year next June 30. It 
is important, he added, to convince Congress that the full amount authorized can be put 
to good and useful work. 





The school officials voiced a variety of opinions concerning the scope of state plans. 
For instance, some delegates felt that a rigid federal definition of personnel require- 
ments, of facilities and goals, would encroach on state responsibilities and privileges. 
Their feeling was that state boards and officers must be trusted to set up their own 
regulations and that a simple statement to the effect that personnel and standards met 
with state standards was enough. This side of the debate was upheld particularly by 
A.R.-Meadows, superintendent of schools in Alabama, and Shelby M. Jackson, chief school 
officer of Louisiana. 





Meadows told an EDUCATION U.S.A. reporter that Alabama has appointed a 2l-member ad- 
visory committee for education, and has allotted $50,000 for a survey of every aspect 
of education. He said the state has urged each of its counties to follow suit, organ- 
izing their own local study commissions. 





Taking the middle ground in the argument of state versus local standards was Dr. E. 
Allen Bateman of Utah. t was his contention that local circumstances dictate personnel 
selection. "We don't want to use the federal bugaboo to let the state shift the respon- 
sibility of all requirements that people have to use in local situations. Sometimes you @ 
find you can't get people who measure up to certain requirements," he said. 





Another viewpoint was expressed by William J. Sanders 
of Connecticut who said; "I don't want to shift the 
responsibility from the state to the federal govern- 
ment at all. However, the whole purpose of this 
conference is to do at the state and local level the 
kind of job we can afford with federal aid and can't 
afford otherwise." Sanders went on to say that the 
idea back of the bill was to upgrade education nation- 
ally, at least in the four prime areas listed in the 
bill. It was his opinion that if no national stand- 
ards are set, but that the states continue with former 
standards, admittedly low in some areas, there would 
be no point to the federal program. 





Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council 

of Chief State School Officers said, that when all the 
reports are in, he believes the group will have arrived 
tudying the wherefores are (1. to r.) at a united position. "This law," he added, "will be 
Chief State School Officers Harriet administered by the states in general as a handmaiden 


Miller of Montana, Velma Linford of to their own educational policies - to give their own 
Wyoming, and Georgia Lusk of New Mexico. educational policies a boost 1 











Concerning the federal-state program for strengthening science, mathematics and modern @ 
foreign languages, for instance, there is no reason why most states should not be able to 
have cheir program started in November, and well underway by the first of the year. The 
same is true, Fuller said, of the area vocational training programs outlined in the federal 
legislation. 





ADD ONE MORE STATE AND 40,000 PUPILS 


It's bigger than Texas, but it has only 28 school districts. The schools range from 
a $5 million building designed for 2000 students to one-room log cabins designed for 10. 
Many children in isolated outposts get their education through correspondence courses-- 
and one girl who won a National Merit Scholarship got all her elementary education that 
way. Teacher salaries average $6200, with a $4500 minimum and an $8200 maximum. One 
more hint: it's the place where they shot Dan McGrew and cremated Sam McGee. 





That's right - Alaska, soon to be the 49th of these 
United States. Vast in territory, it has a total popula- 
tion of about 210,000 and a school population of about 
40,000. 





The story of Alaskan schools and their problems was out- 
lined to EDUCATION U.S.A. by Don M. Dafoe, Commissioner of 
Education. And make no mistake about it, Dafoe thinks Alas- 
kan schools are "well above national norms" and "a little 
tougher" than stateside schools. Alaskans, generally, he 
says are "very educationally minded." He cites the PTA 
meetings as a case in point. Parents who come to the PTA 
meetings bring ideas and concepts from all over the United 
States, from Maine to Texas. This, he says, develops a 
wealth of initiative. 








Commissioner Dafoe 


There is no county school system in Alaska. There are 28 
school districts grouped around the cities and 105 schools 
spread around Alaska in unorganized areas. The Bureau of Indian Affairs still operates 
80 day schools and two large boarding schools. The Alaska Department of Education has 
taken over 24 of these schools in the past five years and has long-range plans for tak- 
ing over the rest. 





The one institution of higher learning, the University of Alaska, is run by a board 
of regents and has no official connection with the Department of Education. 





Dafoe said the Department of Education will open a school wherever there are at 
least 10 youngsters, regardless of location. In some cases, they put up a temporary 
building, in others they may rent a room in a business building. Where no schools can 
be provided, many children get their elementary education through courses of study pro- 
vided by the Calvert school in Baltimore and their high school education from Univ. of 
Nebraska extension courses. Alaskan schools have recently taken steps to install a 
territory-wide program of counseling and guidance. 





About those salaries we mentioned back in the first paragraph. They're higher than 
stateside paychecks, but living costs are 25 percent higher in Juneau than Seattle, and 
in Fairbanks they're 50 percent higher. Even so, Dafoe said, the board of education 
gets many applications for the available jobs - mostly from friends of teachers who are 
already there. And the screening of applicants is difficult, Dafoe said, because it 
must all be done at long distance. 


+—— FUNDAMENTALS FOR THE PUBLIC 


Faced, as most communities are, with public lack of understanding of how 
schools are financed, Seattle's system is doing something about it. This year, 
six night classes a week on taxation and school finance have been organized. 

In addition, an advanced course for those who attended the beginners' classes 
last year have been scheduled. Classes are held in several parts of the 
city so that there will be well-informed graduates in most neighborhoods. 























When the Board of Education for Kanawha County, W. Va., said there were 

no building funds to relieve over-crowding in two elementary schools, the 
PTA's went into action. The PTA at Holz School in Louden Heights raised 
more than $30,000 with which three new classrooms were added to the school. 
And at Point Harmony, the PTA members literally built their own three-room 
cinder block addition after raising $4000 for materials. The two PTA's 

are believed to be the first in the nation to build their own classrooms. 














Some state and local school. authorities may be passing up a good bet if 
they're not checking on the ‘availability of government surplus scientific material. For 
their science classes they might be able to get radios, bunsen burners, test tubes. For 
their agricultural science courses, such things as motor vehicles, furniture, machinery, 
tools, electrical equipment. 





Excess government property deemed useful to non-profit organizations, such as 
schools and hospitals, is distributed by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
to 10 regional property coordinators, who in turn allot it to state agencies handling 
surplus property. Those state agencies are the places to check to see if surplus prop- 
erty is available. In some states, such as Maine, Missouri and Massachusetts, the agency 
is in the state department of education. 





B® You could hardly hear the tolling of the school bells for the jingle of the cash 
registers when the nation's schools opened this fall. It's hard to pin down exactly, 
but it has been figured that parents spent more than $2 billion in getting Johnny and 
Susie ready for classes again. In Hickory, N. C., for instance, there are some 18-20,000 
school-age youngsters in the trading area, and Hickory merchants got about a quarter of 
million dollars in business from them. With a record 45 million students enrolled in 
the schools and colleges of the U. S. for the fall term, the cash outlay reaches astro- 
nomical figures. Possibly the biggest item is clothing, but don't overlook such neces- 
sities as pens, pencils and paper - such school supplies cost about $275 million every 8 
year. 





B® Herbert L. Block ("Herblock"), editorial cartoonist for the Washington Post who 
is syndicated by the Hall Syndicate to 233 other daily newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, was awarded the Parents' Magazine 1958 Medal for his forthright portrayal of the 
Nation's educational needs. 











The Parents’ Magazine Medal is awarded to persons who have rendered outstanding 
service to children. Several of Mr. Block's top cartoons on education appear in 
Parents' special October issue devoted to "U. S. Schools, A Report on the Progress 
and Problems of Education.” 





Since joining the Washington Post in 1946, the Chicago-born, 48-year-old cartoon- 
ist has won numerous awards, including the Pulitzer Prize in 1954 (his second); the 
Newspaper Guild Award in 1948, the Heywood Broun Award in 1949, and the Sigma Delta 
Chi National Editorial Awards, 1949-52. Mr. Block is the only editorial cartoonist to 
win the National Cartoonists Society's Cartoonist-of-the-Year Award (1957). 
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